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The Widow Ellis 
AND 


HER SON WILLIE, 


T nave known few happier people than the 


Widow Ellis and her son William, or Willie, | 


as he was called in the neighborhood. Do 
you imagine Widow Ellis was rich? Do 
you think she lived in a big house, and that 
she had plenty of hancsome furniture, ane 
horses, and carriages, and a large garden, 
and plenty of people to serve her, and rich 
relations, and troops of friends ? 
you think Willie, my bright, happy little friend 
Willie, had quantities of clothes, new books 
whenever he desired them, a printing-press, 
paint-box, pencils, a magic lantern, and all 
the toys, useful and useless, that are lavished 
by loving friends on rich boys ?—Think you 
he had a pony to ride ? a Newfoundland dog 
to play with, and allowance-money in his 
purse to buy what he liked ? 
these things made the happiness of the Wid- 
ow Ellis and her son Willie. On the contra- 
ry, they were almost the poorest people, save 
those miserable beings the town’s poor, in 
our village. 

When Mrs. Ellis was first married, many 
She had 
She lived in a sickly place, 


years ago, she moved to the West. 
six children. 
and one after another died, and last of all 
her husband. None of her family were lefi 
but the youngest, Willie. Her own health 
was wretched ; and believing nothing could 
cure her but coming back to the old place, 
she sold her litde property, paid her debts, 
doctor and all, came back to our village, and 
had just enough to buy that litde brown house 
on the slope, atthe turn above the river, 
noble elm-trees hang thei 


where those 


. » ' 
sweeping branches over the road, so imbow-| 


| 


ering it that our village-girls (who alwa 
choose that way for their twilight walks) e.. 
itthe arbor. There is asimail patchofland 
the east side of the widow's house, it may 
the tenth of an acre, which she ie Into 
garden. She often says, it is well for her i 


is no larger, for itis just big enough for her 


And do | 


No one of 


| 
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‘tittle paich of melons. 


and William to plant and sow, and keep in 


order, It was wonderful how much she gets 


out of it!—Plenty of potatoes for breakfast. 


and dinner all the year round, and often a 
good mess for the cow. The widow's money 


held out to buy a cow, and well for her that 


it did ; for this cow, till she lost it, half sup-' 
But I was telling you how full 


ported her. 
her garden was.—She had parsnips, carrots, 
onions, turnips, and here and there a cab- 
haze or a squash vine, cucumbers, and a 
How could I forget 
the asparagus which Mrs. Ellis said was 
‘something to give away, for everybody did 
not raise asparagus, and folks, 
old folks, were very fond of it.) There was 
a row of currant-bushes, and, laterly, a bed 
of strawberries. In one corner were medi- 
cinal herbs ; country people make great use 


they do now, and feel a deal better, besides 
getting a world of comfort for the family, and 
a nice present for a neighbor now and then 
out of it. * Besides,’ added the Widow Ellis, 


‘it is so teaching ; I seem to see Gou’s pow- 


, Captain Nicholas Stout's. 


er and goodness in every thing that grows.’ 

The next house to the widow Ellis, between 
her and the river, a large brick building, is 
You may see by 
the good fences round it, and the big barn, 


-corn-cribs, sheds, &c. behind it, all snug and 


sound, that the captam is a wealihy, indus- 


_trious, pains- taking farmer. 
too, is the captain; that is, 
especially || 


of these ; and when sage and balin could be 


‘some tospare.” There was a row of never- 


to-be-forgotten, caraway, dill, and fennel. 


The old women and children who passed that 


way on Sunday were in the babit of asking a) man, and had a crusty way of speaking, par- 


few heads of these aromatic seeds to chew at 


meeting ; a rustic custom, which, we are 
happy to observe, is 


Round the 


opens into the garden—there 


falling into disuse. 


widow's door——the side door 


were rose- 


i 
bushes, pinks, and heart's ease; and through- 


outthe garden, here and there, from May till 
October, you might see a flower, looking as 
pleasant among the cabbages, turnips, &e. as 
a smile on laborer’s face. Indeed the 


Widow Ell 


places call 


zarden put to shame the waste 
(by courtesy) 
Phey 


slovenly places which » 


sur farmers 
gardens. make es for these 
Hnot now stop to 
examine ; 


but, in ps along to the story 


ft lithe Willie, we repeat what Widow 


soften sail co busy in her garden. 
; tl ynen’s work. T have been 


uKly tos d but for my gar- 

n, I | | i have been under 
yuna re's nothing does me 

> moa ling the fresh earth.) 
i be) warmers girls would take care 
of theie gardens, they would Took fresher than 


An honest man, 
as honest asa 
man can be who is selfish, and crabbed, and 
thinks so much of his own property and rights 


as to care very little for his neighbor's. A 


man is called honest that pays his debts, and 
does not cheat his neighbors ; but there is a 


higher, nobler honesty than that, and a short 
found no where else, Widow Ellis had always | 


rule for the practice of it, viz. ‘do unto others 
as you would that others should de unto you." 
The captain did not come up to this as we 
shall see.—He was a rough, hard-favored 


ticularly to children that made them all dis- 
like him ; and I believe this was the reason 
the captain was so apt to have his early apples 
The Widow 


Ellis had one pear-tree in her garden; deli- 


and his watermelons. stolen. 
cious pears it bore, too; and I have heard 
her say she didu’t believe one pear had ever 
been stolen from it: indeed, I think the boys 
in our village would as soon have cut off 
their fingers as have stolen one of her pears. 
Was it right to steal cross Captain Stout's ? 
Oh no; but the fact that his were stolen and 
hers were not, shows how one person doing 
wrong leads to another doing it too. 

The captain had a large garden, or rather 
a large garden spot ; like most of our farm- 
er’s gardens it was much over grown with 
“ eeds, and had litle besides potatbes, cal- 
bages, and a few flaunting holly hocks in it. 
To have seen the Widow 


Ellis’ table and the captain’s you would have 


vegetables on the 


taken ber to be the richer person of the two, 
Some years ago, when Willie was about 


eleven, his mother let bun hire himself to one 
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ed at the eggs, and he thought of something 


hee 











of our farmers for a few of the busy spring 
weeks, The people who employed him were 
nuch pleased with his industry and kindness ; 
and when he was coming away, Mrs, Hart. 
the farmer’s wife, said, * Willie, you have 
always been very good natured and obliging 
tome, and you have set an excellent example 
to my boys; I want to make you some litle 
present that will please you.” Then she 
brought out of her pantry four duck’s eggs 
carefully laid on wool, ina basket. ‘ You 
know,’ she continued, * that our ducks are a 
rare breed. They were sentto me by my 
cousin from the sewshore.—I have but the 
one pair; and the duck is just, as you know, 
going to set upon ten eggs. I have taken 
four of them out for you, Willie.’ 

‘Ob! oh! Mrs. Hart, how much I thank 
you. Thad rather have these than almost 
any thing you could have given me.’ 

*T thought they would please you, Willie. 
and I wanted to give you something you would 
value; and now, if you have good luck with 
them. they may be worth a great deal to you, 
for Squire Clifford has offered me a dollar a 
pair for ducks of this breed,’ 

‘Hashe ? A dollara pair!’ Willie look- 


he wanted very much to buy for his mother, 





and his thoughts jumped forward into the 
time when the ducks would be hatched, nil 
sold, and a little black silk shaw! bought for] 
mother to wear to meeting in the place of) 
that old one she has worn every Sunday 
since father died. Well, he took his eggs 
home with him, and showed them to his, 





| 
mother, and she was full as pleased as he was 
when she heard that they were given to hin) 
as a reward of his good behavior ; and Wil-| 


Mother, you never saw such hand- 
when they turn their necks to: 





lie said, * 
some ducks ; 
the sun they look as if they were mate of 
precious stones.’— 

‘They willlook more beautiful than 
cious stones to me, Willie, for they will pu 


pre-| 
me in mind of my litle son’s good conduct, 


and what are precious stones toa mother 
They have come just 


the old white hen is just going to 


compared with that ? 
in time ; 
set. You must tuke away her own eggs, and 
put these under her. Hens are like the very 
best of step mothers ; they are just as kind 
to others’ offspring as to their own.’ 

Willie, like other litthe boys, was impatient 
for the time to arrive 
come forth froin their shells ; but, cautioned | 
by his mother, he did not worry the hen with 
goingto the nest. He only took care she 
should find food and water at hand when she, 
came off the nest in search of it. At the! 
end of four weeks the faithful step mother 
came forth with four ducklings, each egg hav- 
ing proluced a healthy, living bird, T cannot 
describe Willie’s joy. A proud and happy 


when the ducks should) 
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boy he was that day. Gladly did he go a 
mile morning and night, with Mrs, Gray's 
cow to pasture, toearn money to buy food 
for his litle pets. like all duck- 
lings, and Jed their mother 
about from morning till wight: scratching for 
food for them; but the little vagabonds, above 
all things, delightedin going to the river and 


They were, 
very greedy, 


running into it, while the poor mother would 
stand fluttering by, 
come back. 


and call the hen an old goose, and wonder 


calling them in vain to 
Willie would clap his hands, 


that, when she had seen them time after time 
return in safety, she could be so frightened. 
And then Willie remembered he had read in 
abook that animals could not reason that 
their minds were made of instinets ; and that 
they obeyed this instinct better than man 
obeyed his reason. 

There is no having possessions in this 
world without trials coming along 
So Willie found ; 


assing 
passing 


with them, 
for his young family, on 
Captain Stout's garden on their way 
to the river, would sometimes run under the 
fence, and had once ortwice been seen by 
the captain himself on his premises. Once 
finding them helping themselves to a few of 
his peas, be flew into a passion ; and calling 
Willie, who was passing by, he toid hin if he 
did not keep his ducks out of his garden he 
would wring necks for them !\ The 
bare thought of sucha catastrophe made 
Willie tremble 5; and that very hour, with the 
help ofa kind friend, he made 
hen, and shut her up, 


their 


a Coop for his 
Willie, now seeing the 
ducklings persecuted, loved them better than 
ever. Ilis leisure moments were spent with 
He watched their different disposi- 
wand named 


thei, 


tions, them 


accordingly 5 and 


|} one cross one, who was for getting all the food 





| 
| 
\} 
} 
| 


| After 


10 himself, and pecking at the others, he 


iuamed * Captain Stout. Every day thes 


grew larger and handsomer, and Willi 


Mrs. Harv’ s. 


their parents’ at His favorite 


| 
| 
| mnong them, 
| Hart, and the most generous of litle ducks | 
ways sharing . r portion, on 


ziving it all up rather than quarrel for it 


| she seemed, 


a few days, 
vetting poorer, ang 
‘pining to go to the river; 
attend lest) thes 
Should trespass on the captain. —Oune day 


! 
jout, taking care to thei, 


he was returning from watering his ducks 
his mother called him to go in haste of a 
errand, He left the 


home.—When he was returning he saw Cap 


ducks on their way 
tain Stout with a club in his hand running 
through his garden, 
‘Oh, my poor little ducks!’ 
he, and he hastened forward. 


Willie’s heart misgave 
hin, though 
Bob Siuniti 


st friends called 





land Sam Briggs, two of his be 


"after him, but he did not even turn his head 


and he let the her 











thought their colors were even brighter than! 


by- -the-w; 'V, he had named Mrs. || | 


| 
} 
! 





eens 
and. they, wondering what could be the matter 
followed after hiim.—Willie reached the 
varden-fence just in time to see the old hen 
fly over it, way, with 
dt her might and mainto the young ones to 
follow, 


calling in her own 


Jut they, poor things, could not fly 
so high 5 and in attempting to ran under the 
fence, they were entangled in some currant 
bushes that grew very thickly there ; and 
before they cculd extricate themselves, before 
Willie could get his breath to plead for them, 
the captain caught one after the other, and, 
wringing their necks, tossed them gasping 
over the fence ; and then merely saying ‘I 
gave you warning,’ he turned and walked back 
to his house. Willie said not one word, 
It seemed to him as if he should choke. 
He took up his darlings one after the other, 
and put them in his apron ; they were warm 
and their litle breasts yet heaving, and Willie 
ran towards hoine. 
Sam and Bob, captain’s 
cruelty, called him all sorts of names 

‘Td kill him!’ Sam. *Pd burn 
down his house for him, said Bob. Not one 
word said poor Willie ; but his cheeks look- 
ed asifthe blood would burst from them, 
and he bit his lips till they bled ; 
appeared before his mother, and dropping 
his apron, the dead ducks fell at her 
wnd he burst into loud 


He did not stop to hear 


who, enraged at the 


says 


aud so he 


feet, 
‘Captain Stout 


has killed then all—he is a cruel wretch, 


crics, 


mother—he is! I wish he was dead !’ 
* Willie.’ 
*T can’t help it, 
he is an awfal, 


mother; Ido wish 


hateful man! 


S03 
he might have 
lefi me "and then 


one—just one throwing 
’ > 


himself down on the floor, he 
the other stroked down their feathers, 
up their poor broken 


took one after 
held 
necks, and burst out 
into a fresh peal of erving. as she 


could soothe him into a little composure, his 


As soon 


mother inquired into particulars, and she too 


shed some tears, for it grieved her to see 
Willie grieve ; and she certainly did think he 


had been most unjustly as well as unkindly 


treated, ‘*Ttis apity! she said, stroking 
| Willie’s head with one hand and laving her 


other hand ou the f.vorite duck, poor little 
Willie took it into lis head |! 
1} . 

j that the young things were 


Mrs. Hart 


his bosom, 


» Whom Willie was hol jing fast to 
Willie felt a 


when he saw that 


litthe comforted 


his mother felt with him, 


md he stopped his loud erying, but his tears 


still came as fast as he could them. 


‘Tf he had only killed the captain,’ he said, * 1 

but Big-breast, and 

dear little Mrs. Hart! Tam 

sure he ought to be hung; and I wish he was,’ 
* Willie !’ 


Wipe 


would not hove minded it; 


auny, and dear, 


Well mother, was not it just like murder ?’ 
‘No, 


‘ 


my son, not nearly so bad as murder,’ 
sure I think it 
ean to do 

prettiest lithe 


Vin was; they did not 


any harm, 


and they were the 
cucks that ever lived, and the 
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best, especially Mrs. Hurt. [think it was 
just as bad as Herod killing the innocents. 
They were just as good and ten times hand- 
somer than any babes that ever lived. Can't 
Captain Stout be punished any way mother ?’ 

* E believe not, Willie,’ 

‘Tam sure he ought tobe. Mrs. Hart, 
told me my ducks would be worth a dollar a 


pair, and T meant to have sold one puir of 


them—oh dear,’ and Willie thought of the 
silk shawl he meant to have bought for his 


mother, and he burst into a fresh flood of 
tears, and said he should hate Captain Stout. 


as long as he lived, 

‘ Willie,’ said his mother,‘ let us go and | 
bury the poor little ducks under the pear 
tree, and when they are out of our sight you} 
will feel better.’—W allie did not think he ever 
should feel better ; but he began to busy 


himself about nailing up a box to put the. 


ducks in, and digging a grave, and his moth- || 
er helped him, and they covered the grave with 
green sods, and Willie’s mother took up| 
some violets and set round the sods, and 
Willie did feel a lithe better. 
went back to the house his mother asked him 
which he had rather be, the man that had | 


killed the lute ducks, or the lite boy whose | 


ducks were killed, 

‘Thad rather be myself, a million times, 
mother !’ 

* Then the person that suffers wrong, my 
son, is much better off than he that does it.’ 

‘Yes, mother, I suppose so, but it’s a 
dreadful thing to bear.’ 


When they | 


Willie did not t reply and his mother weut || /Mrs. Ellis asked Willie to take his basket 
on. ‘* We never should lose the opportunity full of salt to the pasture, to salt the cow; 
of obeying these laws which Christ has given and, * maybe’ she svid, * Willie, you will find 
us. You have now a great occasion, This ja calf beside her.’ Willie went off eagerly, 
is a great trial to you: and if you earnestly ‘running and whistling. The cow, I believe 
aud sincerely pray to God to bless Captain he loved better than any thing in the world 
Stout, this trial, that seems so grievous to /but his mother. 
you, will prove a blessing ; and after you have 


He had taken care, and 
good care, of her for two years, driven her to 
so prayed, you will feel better, and you will be | pasture morning and night, in summer, and 
prepared to return good for Capt. Stout's |in winter, foddered her, and carried her out 
evil, if ever you have a chance. But don’t her little mess of boiled potatoes and carrots, 
|pray for bim because I have told you this, — such messes as his careful mother 





| Willie ; for it is not saying the words God | ‘could save in her small and frugal family. 
ib ‘ares for, but he looks into your heart to see |The cow was a gentle creature, and kind 
\ whether the feeling is there.’ \ cengiwed ; there is as much difference in the 
| William considered for some time in si- || disposition of cow as of children; and be- 
lence, and at first he 


| 


said, ‘1 hope | shall | sides, the cow wus the best property the 
pray for Capea Stout, but I don’t feel as if} Widow Ellis owned. Nearly all the money 
I could now.’ When a child hopes he shall | she got was from the sale of the butter and 
\do right, he has taken the first step towards | milk of this good cow and Willie often he: rd 
it. Willie was very much in the habit of [her say when any thing new was bought, * we 
| doing what he thought was his duty, and all || jnust thank the cow for this, Willie.” On 
day he was thinking over his troubles; he | Willie went thinking how pleasant it would be 


| often repeated to himself those texts he had ||to have a calf with the cow, and how much 


| 





jcopied, and he ended with, * hope I shall || pleasure the cow would take with it, for cows 
‘feel like praying for him.’ At night, as usual, jre fond mothers. As soon as he got over 
Vine kuelt down by the bedside. [is mother | the bars into the pasture he saw the cow, but 
longer than) | she seemed to be lying very stupidly; h 
usual, and, when he crept into bed, * Come |ran forward, 
jhere, mother,’ he said,’ 
side, ‘Oh, mother,’ s 
jyou always tell me. 
for doing right, 


suw he remained on his knees 





calling‘ co co;’ but the cow 
She went to the bed- | did not, as usuel, obey the call, and Willie’s 
said he, * it is just as) ‘heart sank within him. He ran on, and when 
I feel a great deal better |e came to the poor animal, be found her 
It seems as if a load was || stretched on the grass, quite dead.—Poor 
I aken off from me; and now IT really don’t! | boy ! you would have pitied him if you had 
| want Captain Stout to be punished, and I do | seen how sorrowful he was; how he sat 


* Then should not you be sorry for Cap- | almost feel sorry for bim, for I know he must_ | down by the cow and thought of his mother 


tain Stout ?’ 
* Sorry for him! 


to,’ 


* Perhaps you will, Willie, when you think | 


alittle more about it. Captain Stout was 
angry when he killed your littl ducks, and 
the moment the deed was done he felt, Tam 


sure he did, that he had done as one neighbor 


should not do to another, as an old man | 


should not do to a litle boy ; and whenever 


he sees you or thinks of you, he will feel un-! 
~ ad ] 


comfortable.’ 


* Don’t say so, my son, or rather don't 
feel so. 

Do you remember those texts you wrote 
off into the first leaf of your Dible-book ?’ 

‘Yes, mother.’ 

‘ What where they ?’ 

‘Love your enemies, bless those that 
curse you, pray for those that despitefully use 
you, overcome evil with good, and so on,’ 

‘What did you copy them off for ? 

* So that I might remember them.’ 

‘Why do you wish to remember them ? 

* You told me I must mother, so as to act 
accordingly, if ever I had a chance, 

* Have not you a chance now, Willie!’ 


‘feel awfully when he thinks of the ducks, I and burst into tears, and said, Now all is 
| WW 


I can't fecl so if I ought | ‘was not sure even when T knelt down that | | Gone—my pretty ducks and mother’s cow !—~ 
could sincerely and earnestly pray for him ; |what shall we do? Poor Mooly! I never 

| 
but when [was saying that part of my prayer, | shall drive you home any more! I never 


| 
| 


hose that trespass against us,” [ seemed, for jou your nice warm tail! 


(“forgive us our trespesses as we forgive again shall keep my fingers warm by holding 


I never shall feed 
the first time, to feel whut it is to be forgiven, || you again! you never again will look round 


| and that we could not be if we did not for-| at me and lick my hand! oh dear! I must go 


| give und how much God every day forgave || home and tell mother—that is the worst 
me; and Tremembered what a dreadful pas- || of it. 


sion I was in to-day, and it seemed to mel} What shall we do with the poor calf? we've 


jlike a very liwle thing when God is all the!) no milk to give; and, thus pondering, Willie 


‘ LT hope he will! T hope he will feel awfully !"||time forgiving me, to forgive Captain Stout ll went slowly homeward, 


As he came to the 
just for one bad thing ; and as soon as ] had) turn in the road by Captain Stout’s field of 
done praying for myself, [did pray for him—) winter wheat, he saw that several young cattle 
real prayer, mother—and now I don't hate|/had broken into the field and were making 
him abit, nor wish any thing bad to hap pen) their way rapidly towards the wheat.—Cap- 
to him,’ Ie tin Stout’s beautiful wheat, the most prom- 

‘ My dearson, Tam glad and thankful and |/ising in the country, and already put up by 
| hope you will always look to your heart | the captain for the prize to be given by the 
for when that is right, all goes well let others | agricultural society, for the best winter 
We we only obey the Di- || wheat. , 








ilo us good or evil, 


vine laws which Jesus Christ has given to us, 


Willie looked at the cattle. He saw they 


we shallia all probability overcome the evil were about to do great injury to Captain 


of others with our good ; and if not, we shall | Stout. And do you think there was a voice 


certainly build - the hingdom of heaven in |jat the very bottom of his heart saying, ‘ Well, 


ur own hearts.’ let them; i's just good enough for him!’ 


Not many days after the affuir of the duc ks, | No, Willie had for ever silenced such a vaice 


| 
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when he made that real prayer r for Captain 
Stout. Willie was a quick-witted boy. He 
thought. if he ran after the cattle, they would 
trample down the wheat in spite of all he) 


could do; then it occurred to him to lure) 


them back with the basket of salt; so he let 
down the bars they had leaped over, and 


going gently towards them, he called to! 
them and showed them the salt. They! 


came towards him, Just at that moment 
Sam Briggs, his friend, who had witnes- 
sed the wringing of the ducks’ necks, ap- 
peared insight. * What are you about, Will ?’ 
he cried out. 

* Getting these steers out of the c»ptain’s 
wheat-field,’ 

* The more fool you! dou't you remember 
the ducks 7’ 

* T guess I never shall forget them.’ 

*Then why don't you let the cattle be + 
J am sure it’s none of your business to get 
them out. If L was in your place IT would 
like no better fun than to see the captain's 

at trod down, every blade of it; [would 
not budge an inch to drive them out.’ 

* But then, I should lose the opportunity. 
Sam,’ replied Willie; who, all the time his 
frien was spe king, was luring the catile to- 
war's the bars, and now, having got them ou 
the ovtrside, was pociing themup, while they 
were licking up the salt Le had strewed 
around, 

‘Lose the opportunity * Will—what cd 
you mean ?’ 

* Mother says—I mean the Bible says you 
should take the first opportunity to return 


good for evil, and then you will overcome | 


other people’s evil with your good,’ 

*That’s sound doctrine I declare!’ said 
Sam’s father, who at this moment joined 
them. You are a good boy, Willie, aud 
J wish Sam would take pattern by you—Samn | 
and all the other boys; as to that, there’s 
many a man might be the better for such an 
example. A pretty spot of work Mr. Sam, | 


should have had if Willie had gone according | 


to your advice; T suppose you did not see 
they are our cattle, and I should have bad the 
damages 10 pay. Jut how in the world, Will 
did you contrive to get them out so nicely ? 


Willie explained, and this led to telling the | 


news of the cow's death. 
” 


‘J declare!’ said Mr. Briggs, * I am very 


sorry for your loss, Willie, and your moth- | 
er’s. One good turn deserves another, Our, 


old dun has fost her calf, so you drive yours 
up to my little pasture, and she may run with 
her, she'll have pleaty of milk, aud be worth | 
raising by the time she is six weeks old,’ 

* Oh, thank you—thank you sir, said Wil- 
liam ; and, his heert lightened of halt its load, 
he ran home to tell all is news, bad and good, 
to his mother. 

William was scarcely out of sight before 


Japtain Stout came down to look at his dar- 








! . J 
the cattle’s hoofs, he sputtered away as he al- 
| ways did when he was in a passion, It was 


|| Some time before he could listen to Mr. 
| Brigg’s account of how skilfully they had 
/been driven out by William Ellis. 

‘William Ellis! William Ellis!’ exclaimed 
the old man. 
| © Yes sir, said Sam Briggs; * maybe you 
know something about William Ellis’s ducks, 





if you don’t know William Ellis. [know 
some boys that in Willie’s place would have 
turned the cattle in instead of out /’ 

‘You are a sarcy boy? said the captain, 
turning on his heel and walking briskly away. 
Though he said this, I rather think, on reflec- 
tion, he was much of Sam’s opinion. 

Willie found bis mother submitted to the 
calamity of losing the cow with that gentleness 





and patience with which she took all the 
inevitable evils, small and great of ber lot. 
This was a better lesson to her child than if 
she had talked to him a mouth about the duty 
of submission, 

| * Tam very glad you an't sorrier, mother,’ 
‘suid William; ‘I was afraid you would feel 
‘dreadfully,’ 

‘Lam sorry, Willice—very sorry—it is a 


_yreat loss to us, but “tis not that distressing 
kind of sorrow I should feel if you bad been 
doing wrong: nor that heart sickness I 


should have felt if any thing evil had happen- 
ed to you, my dear boy.’ 

‘Instead of that, something good has hap- |) 
pened to me mother, William then told his 


mother how lucky he had been in seeing the 


ceatde just in the nick of time, * Sams ys,’ 
concluded Willie, § that captoin will never so 


much as thank me; bat I dou’t care for that, 


for it’s just ws you say, mother; it makes |) 


you feel somehow so happy to feel you have 


| ling wheat field, and when he saw the prints of 






richer of the two. Willie fancied he renee 
the value of the home-made cloth.—* You and 
[, mother,’ he said, * I guess, will know how 
to prize our new things. I shall think how 
many clothes you washed for Miss Seaman 
to buy the wool, and then how we picked it 





‘by the light of the pine knots, then how you 


carded it nights when you were teaching me 
hymns, and so on, and s0 on, and so on. 
Oh, it seemed to me as ifevery thing never 
would be done to it, but as you say, mother, 
brick upon brick builds the house at last.’ 
Otf Willie set at a quick pace, for he had a 
long way to go, and he knew it would be 
night before he could get home. He had to 
wait along time, and, when he got the cloth, 
a stout roll it was, he trudged homeward with 
ita happy boy. Before he got to Captain 
Stout’s the clouds gathered and shut in the 
stars, and the wind rose and roared, and the 
waked trees cracked in the blast, but Willie 
feared nothing. What should he have fear- 
ed? he saw the candle shining through his 
mother’s window; a pleasant light is that 
which comes from a kind mother’s home. 
But what bright light is that flashing througis 
Captain Stout’s stable door? That stable 
door opened upon the street, and Willie was 
passing it. The stable was at one end of the 
barn, and the barn was connected with the 
house 7 a shed and woodhouse. Willie 
- reamed with all his might, ‘ fire! fire !’ 
and ran towards the baru. The stable door 





was ajar. Luchily, Captain Stout had sent 
away one pair of horses that day with a load, 





so that two of the stalls were empty, and the 


| 

|| manger where the fire had taken had but a 
; 
iwhitf of hay in it, but that would soon have 
| communicated with the full manger where 
| 


the horses were. They were ulready terri- 
fied with the sudden light) and pulling back 


and kicking furiously. 


| Jane right because it was right, not because |} Willie entered the stable and shut the 


i| 
‘you want anybor ly to pay you, or thank you, 


or praise you for it. 


God's reward, and it is not like men’s pay, 


| 
} 
\ 


door after him; he then unrolled his cloth 
wand threw it down upon the manger. The 


* That happy feeling, my dear child, is| fumes bad not yet reached the hay at the 


lhorses’ heads, nor blazed up to the loft 


and thanks, and praise; they may fail us|above. As well as he could, he pressed down 


but this happy feeling we are sure of when! the cloth; but in spite of him, the flames 


| 
conscience tells us we have done right; and 


l actions.’ 

‘Sol know it is, mother.’ 

Not long afier this, Mrs, Ellis asked Wil- 
liam to go to the fulling mill to get their cloth. 


sarge ' 

Chis was a piece ol cloth for a cloak for Mrs. 
Ellis, and a new suit of clothes for William. 
Mrs. Eljis had spun the yarn, dyed it, and 


wovenit herself. No one can feel the worth 


ofa garment as the diligent wouin does who 


' ° - 
Hhas manufactured it herself; I believe it gives || 


her ten tines the pleasure a fine lady gets 
ifrom a new dress from Paris; so, though 


its cost is fur less, the poor woman is the 


| would flash out first at one end, then at the 
it is quite reward enough for our best}iother, His cries, however, had alarmed 


lc apt. Stout and = his fa:nily, and they were 
soon on the spot with pails of water. The 
fire was quickly extinguished, but fire and 
water had rumed poor Willie’s new elyth. 
Captain Stout bade him come into the house, 





and inquiries and explanations followed. It 
seemed that Nat Boyle, a careless little fel- 


low who lived with the captain, remembered 


after dark that, instead of hanging up the 


bridle as he had been told always to do when 


he put up a horse, he had left it on the stable 


floor; and so, taking « candle without a lan- 





ieern (Which he had beeu bidden never to do) 
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he crept out to hang up the bridle, and thus 
save himself from the scolding, or, per-| 
chance, whipping, he might breakfast on next) 

morning. He could not reach the nail tog 
hang the bridle on without setting down the) y 
candle, and he set it in the manger ‘ just for 
a quarter ofa second,’ he said; * he had no 
thought it could do any harm.’ Qh, this no 
thought, how many buildings it burns! 

* And how came you, Willie Ellis, to be 
out at this time of night?’ asked Captain) 
Stout. 

Willie told his errand, and said the cloth- 
ier had detained him. ‘Lucky for mehe did,’ 
saith; the captain; * but now tell me, how | 
upon earth such a shaver as you knew how 
to gothe right way to work to put out the | 
fire ?” 

‘I can tell you that, sir,’ replied Willie, 
smiling ; the first time he had smiled since 





| 





he saw the scorched, ruined cloth; * you 
know sir, there is only mother and I; and, | 
when I was a little boy, she had sometimes I 
to leave me alone in the house, and she was 
dreadfully afraid of fire, so she often told me 
how to manage in case anything took fire. 
She bade me not open a door, for that would 
make a draught, and, if possible, I was to | 
throw some woolen thing on the fire. If my 
clothes caught, she bade me throw mysell 
flat on the floor, and wrap myself in the | 
} 





hearth rug—and she bas often taken a cotton 





rag, and showed me how much quicker it 
burnt when you held it up than when you laid 
. | 
it down,’ 


‘Well, well, your mother is a ’raculous |) 
woman, and you are a ‘racalous child to re- 
member all this in time of weed. IT might 
have told Nat forty of million of times, and 
he never would have thought of it. Stop 
your bellowing, you son of Belial, it will do 
you no good, I wil! give you such a thrash- 
ing to-morrow morning as you never had, 
and turn you out on the wide world to burn 
other folks’ barns, you careless rascal! Tsay, 
Will Ellis, you are a boy worth having, and | 
have thought so ever since you turned them 
steers out of my field. Come in here, Will, 
William followed to an inner room. * 1b an’! 
always so crossgrained as I seem,’ continued 
the captain—* you've made me kind o” feel, 
William Ellis, you’ve made me respect you, 
and that is more than ever I could say of any | 


other boy in the universe, for I never could | 
surmise what boys were made for—but 1 do 


respect, you, and your mother too—there, | 


take this cloth home,’ and he gave him a 


roll larger and better than his own, * tell 
your mother IT shall be down by sunrise to) 
Willian 
thanked Capt. Stout, but the captain fancied 


see her—good night, my boy.’ 


he did not look quite satisfied—and he said, 
* Don't think Will, this is all T mean to do) 


for you—I believe in my conscience you): 





|pleasanter voiee than Mrs. Ellis had ever 


! boy.’ 








have saved barn, house, and all, for all}|f am bound to him far more than any of you— 
‘would soon have gone this gusty night, and 1|/ for, old as Tam, I have learned the best les- 
tell you I'l’ reward you—TI don’t do wy jobs, | son from the young babe as it were, that ever 


good or bad, by halves, as you knew once to) [learved inmy life. He has learned me to 
your cost and mine too for I’ve wished the | return good for evil, So, afier taking Will's 


| plaguy litle ducks alive a hundred times) advice, I don’t feel like turning off this deso- 
|} -« . “o 
since—but what is the matter, boy ? speak | late boy—and, if you'll spare me your son, 


out | | I think, with my teaching and his sort of ex- 
‘1 don’t wish any more reward sir,’ |)amples, we may make something of Nat 

Willie— but there is one thing, Ca pian |) Boyle yet. 

Stout, if you would only please to de ——. || Captain Stout then proposed that William 

Willie paused and hesitated. ‘should Jive with him. He offcred many priv- 
* What do you boggle about, boy ?—dout 

be afraid !’ 


Thus encouraged, Willie ventured to say, 





ileges, but that which William valued above 
|jevery other was the promise that be should 
sleep at bis mother’s, 





Mrs. Ellis gladly ae- 
‘T wish, sir, when you say your prayers to- cepted the captain’s offer. She knew Wil- 
night, you would pray God to forgive Nat's ;| liam would be thoroughly taught farming at 
carelessness, and then you would feel like) Captain Stout’s. She was not one of those 
forgiving him yourself, and returning * good | | who expec. their children will be taught mor- 
for nis evil.’ ‘als and manners away from home—this she 

Captain Stout walked twice across the | ‘knew was home work. Neither did she ex- 
room, and then, suddenly stopping, he said, [pect the captain's present happy state of mind 

Did you pray for me, Willie Ellis, when I}) would be invariable. She knew that a teim- 
per inwhich a man had stiffened for years 





wrung your ducks’ necks ? | 
‘ Yes, sir.’ ‘cannot be changed by a single iinpulse, but 
‘Did you? You are a ‘raculous boy !|/she relied on William to bear and forbear 
The tears rolled down Captain Stout's with the captain’s infirmities. Good Mrs. 
cheeks, and for the first time in his life,| Ellis bad found out, from her own observa- 
he did that night, befere he went to bed, pray tion, the truth expressed by a great moral 
for one who had offended and injured iim, |) writer, that * the nearer we approach perfec- 
‘ The next morning bright and early, Mrs. ‘tion, the essier do we bear with the imper- 
Ellis heard fuotsteps—and, looking out, she || fections of others.’ 
The captain concluded with reiterating the 


saw coming towards her door the Captain 


attended by Nat, who was oe before him |) praises of William. Mrs. Ellis listened with 
one of the captain’s best cows. ‘The captain |) tears, and in reply to the old man’s repeated 


seems, thought she, to be wobion and talking | asseverations that * Will was a raculous boy,’ 





with Nat ia a friendly way—if the eaptain has | she meekly replied | have thought, captain, 
taken the right turn, | shall be glad for the) * if people would but practice the laws of 


poor boy. Christ, they would make a change in this 


‘ The poor boy, Nat Boyle, who thus exci- | world that would seem miraculous.’ 
ted the commiseration of the kind widow's |) We assure those of our young friends who 
heart, was the sow of a miserable vagrant) are anxious to know how Willie Ellis fared 
woman who, five years before, had died in} at Captain Stout's, that the old man’s temper 


‘ 


passing through our village, and left this!) did soften by degrees under the constant in- 


boy to the charities of the public. He had) fluence of his fidelity and gentleness, The 


been a neglected, untaught child, bat he was soft south wind will melt the hardest ice. 
honest and good tempered, and Captain) We advise any who may have crusty tempers 


‘Stout had taken him a few mouths before) to deal with to imitate Willie Ellis. 





from the poor house on trial.‘ Good morn- 


‘ing to you, widow,’ said the captain in a wR ye ial BULWIVOBNade 


From the New York } Mirror. 
Brighi Moments Abroad. 


BY N. P. WILLIS. 


‘heard from him before, * Nat Boyle has) 
driven down a cow for you widow, us some- 


thing towards settling accounts with your 


Oxe of the most elegant and agreeable 


Mrs. Ellis began to express her thanks, persons I ever saw was Miss Porter, and I 
* Hush up widow,’ said the captain inter- think her conversation more delightful to re- 


rupting her, ‘its only a debt Iam paying, || me mber than any person's I ever knew, Sir 


hand that dou’t require thanks’—and then Martin Shee told me that be remembered her 


lafter relating over and over every particular when she was his beau ideal of female beau- 


of the fire, he said, * You have reason to be) ty ; but in those days she was more * fancy- 
proud of your boy, widow and thankful too ; |) rapt, and gave in less to the current and 
and, as to that, so has Nat Boyle, for he has| spirit of society, Age has made her, if it 


saved him from worse than a thrashing, and | may be so expressed, less selfish in her use 
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of thought, and she pours it forth, like Pac-|) well, and depositing them in her apartment, | 


tolus—that gold which is sand from others. | 


" . ‘ 1| . . anes : | 
Sire is still what I should calla handsome wo- | and with her single shilling, succeeded in pur- |, 


man, or, if that be not allowed she is the | 
wreck of more than a common allotment of| 
beauty, and looks it. Her person ts remark- | 
ably erect, her eyes and eyelids (in this latter | 
resembling Scott) very heavily moulded, and | 


2 . ‘ i 
her smile is beautiful. It strikes me that it 


‘ 
always is som—where it ever was, The smile | 
seems to be the work of the soul. 
I have passed montis under the same rool) 

| 

pleasure than to find the company in that 
hospitable house dwindled to a * fit audience 


with Miss Porter, and nothing gave me more 


though few,’ and gathered around the figure} 


in deep mourning which occupied the warm- 
est corner ofthe sofa. In any vein, and 
apropos to the gravest and the gayest subject, 
her well stored mind and memory flowed | 
forth in the same rich current of mingled 
story and reflection, and I never saw an im- 
patient listener beside her. I recollect, one 
evening, a lady’s singing * Auld Robin Gray,’ | 





and some one remarking, (rather unsenti- | 
mentally) at the close — By the by, what is! 
Lady ——, (the auihoress of the ballad,) 
doing with so many carpenters; Berkely 
Square is quite deafened with their hammer- 
ing!’ * Apropos of carpenters and La- 
dy » said Miss Porter, * this same 
charming ballad writer owes something to 
the craft, She was better born thon provi- 
ded with the gifis of fortune, and in her 





younger days, was once on a visit to a noble 
house when to her dismay a large and fish- 
ionable compasy arrived, who brought with 
them a mania for private theatricals, Her 
wardrobe was very slender, barely sufficient 
for the ordinary events of a weck day, and 
her purse contained one solitary shilling. To 
leave the house was out of the question, to 
feign illness as much so, and to decline tak- 
ing a part was impossible, for her talent and 
sprightliness were the hope of the theatre. A 
part was cast for her, and, in despair she ex- 
cused herself from the gay party bound to) 
the country town to make purchases of silk 
and satin, and shut herself up, a prey to mor- | 
tified low spirits. ‘The character required a 
sinart village dress, and it certainly did not| 
seem that it could come out of a shilling. | 
She sat at her window biting her lips, and || 
turning over in her mind whether she could )) 
borrow of some one, when her attention was 


attracted to a carpenter, who was employed 


in the construction of a stage in the large 





hall, and who, in the court below, was turn- 
ing off from his plone broad and long shav- |) 
ings of a peculiar striped wood. It struck 

her that it was like ribbin. The next mo-) 


ment she was below, and begged of the man! 


‘ | ‘ 
to give her half a dozen lengths as smooth as|j heart has been dead within me, and I look 


jwenty miles from London. 


| officiated | and after she was buried, 


| 
she sat off alone on horseback to the village, | 


. | 
chasing a chip hat, of the coarsest fabrie.—She | 


pine shavings, and on the evening of perfor- 


mance, appeared with a white dress, and hat, | 


and belt ribbins which were the envy of the) 


audience, "The success of her invention gave | 


her spirits and assurance, and she played to 


jadmiration, ‘The sequel will justify my first 


remark —She made a conquest on that night) 
. 


- . - | 
iof one of her tiled auditors, whom she after- | 
/wards married.—You will allow that lady 


‘may afford to be tolerant of carpenters ?” | 





An eminent clergyman one evening became | 
the subject of conversation, and a wonder was | 
expressed thathe had never married. * That | 
wonder,’ ssid Miss Porter, ‘was once ex- 


pressed to the reverend gentleman himself) 


° | 
jin my hearing, and he told a story in answer) 


which I tell youmand perhaps, slight as it) 
may seem, it is the history of other hearts as | 


sensitive and delicate as hisown. Soon after 


his ordination, he preached, once every Sab- 


bath, for a clergyman ina sell village not 


Among his 
auditors, from Sunday to Sunday, he observ- 
ed a young lady, who always occupied a 
certain seat and whose close attention began 
imsensibly to grow to him an object of thought 
and pleasure. —She left the church as soon as 
service Was over, and it so chanced that he 
went on fora year without knowing her name, 
but his sermon Was never written without 
many a thought how she would approve it, 
vor preached with satisfaction unless he read 
approbation in her face. Gradually he came 
to think of her at other times than when 
writing sermons, aud to wish to see her on! 
other days than Sundays—but the weeks 
slipped on, and though he fancied that she 
yrew paler aud thinner, he never brought! 
himself to the resolution either to ask her 
name orto seck to speak wihher., By these 
silent steps, however, love had worked into! 
his heart, and he had made up his mind to) 
seek her acquaintance and marry her if pos- 


sible, when one day he was sent for to min- 


ister ata funeral. The face of the corpse’ 
! 


was the same that had looked up to him Sun-! 
day after Sunday, till he had learned to make 
itapartofhislife. He was unable to perform 
the service and another clergyman present 
her 
father took him aside and begged his pardon 
for giving him pain—but he could not resist 
the impulse to tell him that his daughter had 
mentioned his name with her last breath, and 
he was afraid that a concealed affection for 
hin had hurried her tothe grave. Since 


that, said the clergyman in question, my 


carried it home, exultingly, trimmed it with her |, 


| 


a ee 
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From the Ladies Repository. 
Gambling. 

THERE are those who profess not to see 

the evil of gambling. ‘They argue that if a 

man agrees with another to risk his property 

against an equal suin, the chances are made 

even, and that it is as honest a way of trading 


ws any other. Tlook upon the subject in a 
(different light. Ideny the right of any indi- 


vidual to throw away his property in this man- 
ner—to risk the loss of his fortune and the 
beggary of his family without the slightest 
prospect of receiving an equivalent in case 


ofloss, Admitting that be has no family, still 


ure there no relatives whom it is in his power 
to aid, or who will be liable to require his as- 
sistance ? But if he be entirely alone in the 
world, is not his antagonist the head of a fam- 
ily, or has he not relatives who stand in need 
of his assistance ? If so, it is just as wrong 
for the gamester to strip him of his money, as 
it would be to throw away his own under like 
circumstances, In other transactions—in 
the pursuit of ordinary trade, there is an ob- 
ject in view when money is laid out. Noman 
expends his money, in trade, without a pros- 
pect of getting it back again. But with the 
gambler there is no such prospect. His mo- 
ney is risked, and iflost no benefit accrues in 
return. His property is wilfully sacrificed, 
His adversary bas done nothing to give hima 
rightful claimto it. And now the unfortunate 
nan is sent beggared from the gambling table. 
His creditors come upon him and he is una- 
ble to pay them. He has sacrificed the mo- 
ney which he owed to others, and, in this 
manner, has defrauded them out of it. They 
nay justly complain, fortheir money has been 
rechlessly thrown away, 

The effeet which gambling has upon the 
heart cannot be too strongly deprecated. It 
is ruinous to every generous principle. The 
gambler learns to look upon human misery 


with coid hearted coneern, He unserupu- 


lously seizes upow the hourded treasures of 


his neighbor—sees him reduced at once 
from affluence to penury, while he, himself, 
is suddenly enriched without any honest effort 
of his own, without conferring any benefit up- 
on the community or the man whom he has 
robbed, as an equivalent for his unrighteous 
gains. ‘That gambling exercises an evil influ- 
ence upon the heart, would be sufficiently clear 
ifwe had not proofs of it in the habitual dishon- 
esty of those who are engaged in it. The 
custom of fraud and cheating by loaded dice, 
and many other iniquitous inventions, suffi- 
ciently shows that the next step after becom- 
ing callous to the sufferings of others, is to 


add to those sufferings by foul and unauthor- 


jizedmeans. ‘Thus is the unsuspecting youth, 


he could shave them. He performed his task || forward only.—I shall speak to her in heaven.’ || who is lured into the dens of vice by a hope 
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of realizing a fortune, stripped of his little all 
by arts and contrivances that stamp the pro- 











Parents, would you be honored in -your'| A Youne May of extraordinary appetite, 
| families, spend your winter evenings in teach- || dining at aimiser’s, and observing his host’s 
fessed gambler the most dishonorable of hu- || ing morality, temperance, industry, frugality, | dismay, 


said IT have an hereditary good appe- 
man beings. 


\ : ty + ; 
The man who has become en- | economy, friendship, kindvess, charity, knowl-. Ute ; my mother was aremarkably quick eater 
tangled in debts which he finds it impossible | edge, and self-exertion, by example ws well and my father would eat ull he was hungry 











to cancel, is pursuaded to go to the gambling |! as by precept at your own fire side ; and your 
house. 


his creditors, and surrendering up to them | you blessed.’ 
what be has, and which would in part do jus- | 
tice to their demands, he yields to the persua-_ 
sions of hypocrites and deceivers, and risking | 


; » has at the gaming table, destroys the | ? : : : 
wioersies in 8 = y ) j HotoroUus that in the moors of Lancashire 


| there are numerous instances where females 


' ' ' nl , fect! jafter having enjoyed the marriage state for 
among whom he is thrown, although perfectly | ; 

si An several years, only know their busbands and 
aware of all these circumstances, evince no| 


; ; ket his | || liege lords by the nickname custom has given 
e:norse when they pocket lis last Copper—| ‘ ; 
yore yy vt them, and not by their real names 3 nay in 
they do not seruple to employ upon hin all! 


theartifices so well understood by men of their 


Nicknames. 
A tare English periodical states,‘ It is 


means of doing even tardy justice to those 
to whom he is indebted, Yet the gamblers 


some cases, it has actually happened that the 


7 left hi . men do not know their ewn names.” We 
*SS1O ne wing telt him nal ed, t yey » .. r 
profession, and having =e have heard of a similar case, which oceurred | 





on his extorted means. This is a) 1 
go to riot on his ext , 1 , 1 in Salem several years since, of a Marble- 
yractical description of gambling, such as it! 
practt ' - ' 8’ tk ‘ ' heat man, who actually knew not his own 
eally exists, and such as it is well known to be. ' 
really exists, ria Pai age jname—A case of law was being tried at one 
But the very principle of gambling is wrong, 


eee jof the courts, and the name of John Florence 
It is flinging the | ; 
en called as one of 


independant of its abuses. ; 
ah se la ap : the witnesses. ‘There 
destinies of fainilies apon chance; itis receiv- 

| Was no answer, 
ing money from yeur neighbor for which you Jol 


have never returned him an equivalent, Itis | 


The sheriff bawled out, * Is 
n Florence in court 2’ 


Noanswer, Judge | 
ate, who was then a precautioner at the Es- | 


living upon money which you never earned, | : 
; . oe 4 sex bar—arose and said, ‘ May it please vour 
It is eating up the produce of another's labor, || ' 


honor, I will call the withess—skipper Flur- 
ry?’ Upon this the old weather beaten 
mariner twisted his cud, and squirting his 


for which you have not pretended to pay him, | 


Admit that he has agreed to itmthat he has 
risked his property voluntarily. Does that 
By no 


tobacco juice, sung out, * Here | am, Sir,’ to 


give you aright to deprive him of it ? ee RY : 
’ : jthe infinite amusement of the whole court, 


means, I[fasuicide requests you to kill him, | ’ 
, who were instantly convulsed with laughter. 


Dedham Adv. 


you would be a murderer if you gratified his | 
insane mind, If Joseph had yielded to the | 
persuasions of Potiphar’s wife, he would | 


Darna . _w Sse 
have been no less an adulterer because she A Paragraph for Young Ladies. 


was willing to be ruined, I am sorry that needle work is so much 


An unlawfal desire of gain is at the root of | out of fashion, It isa general employment, 
the gambling propensity ; and it must be fol-|| and ought not to be neglected, 
lowed 


up by a reckless disregard of the those who may have many brothers and sis- 


Many! 
sence of all those kindly feelings which are | girls, [am sorry to say, despise their needle 


welfare and interests of others, and an ab-||ters, and whose parents are not rich. 


inculeated in the Gospel, and which form the |! and affect to think work an unfit occupation 


basis of the Christian character, for a genteel and intellectual being. I grieve 
for, and am angry at, such misses. T can 
Winter Evenings. 


‘ Impress the marks of Wisdom on the wing. 


tell them, that many high-boru and noble la- 
dies employ their fingers in making clothes 
Cuiwpren, do you wish to be learned—_ for the poor and desolate widows and orphans 


, 


wise, useful to yourselves and fellows, when) of the country, T can tell them, that Misses 
Hofflaud, Mitford, and Landon, think it no 


spend your winter evenings in study, in read- | disgrace to form for themselves the garb in 


man shall have taken the place of childhood ? 


ing and in some occupation that will give) which they are always fascinating, because 


growth to your miod as well as to your body, (always unaifected. One advantage of most 


Young ladies, would you have health. female oceupstions, is, that the mind may be || 
friends, good characters and good husbands ? | engaged either in hearing or reflecting, when 

spend your winter evenings in fainilliarizing (the fingers are employed in plain work or | 
your minds with practical sciences and bu- |embroidery ; and nothing is more pleasant 

siness habits—read, reflect and examine |than a part enlivened by alternate reading 
yourselves ; associate only with the good, and music, where the greater number are not 
' too fine or gentecl to be industrious. —JVal- 


dies Port-Fetio. 


the wise, the virtuous and the fair, and you 


will find in perseverence certain success, 


again upon it.’ 


‘vou will,’ 


iT 


especially by i 


young man, nothing daunted said, 


gain.’ * Then I congratulate you,’ said the 


Instead of honestly compounding with || children shall in due time ‘ rise up and call || miser, § on uniting the perseverance of your 


father to the despatch of your mother.” The 


‘I like 


this round of beef, one may cut and come 


‘You may cut as soon as 
said the old man, * but hang me if 


i you ever come again, 


A Sare anp Sounp Sierper.—Jerry 
Snow, very early one morning was awaken- 
‘Come, 
‘Well,’ said 
it don't owe me any 


ed by his companion, who said, 
Snow, the day is breaking? 
Snow, ‘let it break ; 
thing.’ 


Leticrs Containing Remittances, 


Re. eived at this Office, ending Wednesday last, deducting 
the amount % Postage paid. 


C.F. West Mendon, N. Y. $1.00; P. M. Brewerton, 
“4 Y. #5,00; B. J. Caxenevia, NY. 61,00; W.U., Albany, 

Y. 81,00: 8. B.S. Pembroke, N. Y. $1.00; C. R. South 
sitfurs, Ms. $1,00. 


Hindson Lunatic Asylum. 
S.& G. H. White, M. D. Proprietors. 


From the annual report of the proprietors of this institn- 
tion, it appears that ninety-six patients have been treated 
during the past year, of whom fifty-four have been admit- 
ted during the year. Forty-two were remaining January 
Ist, 1837. 

The w hole number of recent cases, 30 
chronic do. 63 
” intemperate, 3 


96 
Of the recent cases, 20 recovered. 
“ 8 convalescent. 
“ 2 improved. 
Of the chronic cases, 


recovered. 
convalescent. 
much improved. 
improved. 
stationary. 
2 died. 
— 63 
Intemperate, 1 reformed. 
“6 2 improved. 
—%6 


Remaining January Ist, 1838, thirty-eight patients, to 
wit: chronic cases 24, recent?’ intemperate 2. 
Since the opening of this institution, a period of seven 


*) years and ahalf, three hundred and fifty patients have 


been admitted. 

The above report shows that of thirty insane patients, 
twenty-eight may be restored, if placed early in an insti- 
tution. 

Beneficial effects have lately been derived from the 
introduction of family worship every evening, at which 
from twenty to thirty voluntarily attend. 


—_ -— 


MARRIED, 


Ou Sunday evening, the 4th inst. by the Rev. Mr. Berger, 
Mr. David H. Brown, to Miss Maria Van Slyck, both of 
Kinderhook. 

At Coxsackie, onthe 7th inst. by the Rev. Mr. Cahoone, 
Mr. James E. Delamater, of this city, to Miss Catharine, 
daughier of the late Rey. Robert Bronk, of Watervliet. 


—- 


DIED, 


In this city, on the Bth inst. Mr. William Whiting, for 
more than 20 years the Senior Deacon of the Baptist 
Church in this city, in the 80th. year of his age. 

On the 2d inst. Mrs. Jane Lyon, in her 83d year 

On the 3d inst. John E. son of Dr. Benjamin Kenney, 
in the 2d year of his age. 

On the 9th inst. Sarah 8. daughter of David and Jane 
Van Sicklin, aged 4 months and 11 days 

At Kingston, Ulster County, on Saturday, the 3d inst. 
William Cockburn, Esq. aged 40 years. 

At Lockport, N. Y. on the 26th ult. Lieut. Charles H. 

Spoor, of the 4th Regt. Infantry, U.S. Army, aged 26 
years, formerly of Coxsackie, N.Y. 
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| She had closed the lids o’er the darkened eye, 
| But as yet there came from her heart no sigh. 


|‘ There’s a deeper wo in that breaking heart, 





; . 
wei || A wo to which death can add no part; 
fae § Oh she had watched through the midnight hour, 





bi 
1 ORUGLINAL POULRY. 


|| She had borne with grief, with love’s strong power ; 
| She had watched through Jong, long nights of wo 


ial 








For him who could lightly, madly throw 


a Py For the Rural Repository. . . , 
4 From his heart the wreath which brightly wound, 


Writtten 


seeing my own lines ‘ My Jew's Harp’ in the 
Rural Repository. 


In graceful tendrils, his path around. 

But the deed was done! and lonely there 

She stood in the calmness of fixed despair; 

* The servant is not greater than his Lord.’ || There came no tear to the sunken eye, 

‘ib Insane! why shoulu the indignant sigh |The heart was relieved by no deep drawn sigh, 
Arise, when cold ingratitude 

Aims the last shaft of infamy 
Against the heart by God subdued ? 


But she stood and mutely gazed on the dead 
With a glazing eye, anda look that said, 
*T lave no more tears for joy or for wo, 


Insane! forsaken of the Licht 1 will mourn no more for aught below ; 


' Which He has promised to his own; 
And left to that dark starless night 
Where no celestial ray is thrown! 


| I will give no tear, I will breathe no sigh, 
}| But Pil lay me down and calmly die.” 
* And wouldst thou more of earth’s sorrows know ? 
m4 Forsaken of her God! who dare Wouldst thou hear a tale of grief and of wo? 
That bold and false assertion make ; 
When $ little children’s’ lips declare 
That ‘joyful sounds’ her harp-strings wake? 


Wouldst thou hear ef changes o’er earth that sweep, 
Or a tale of the great and mighty deep ? 
Of tempests that wake into sudden wrath, 


. . : ; | Bearing destruc { 7! ‘ir path? 
Yet why should not that world which knows Bearing destruction and death in their path 


J Or the heart’s dark strivings with care and wo? 
y Nought of the wispem from above, gn Co ° 


, Mortal, Oh say, of what w ls ‘ 7? 
Thus idly mock the truth that flows j wettal, COany, of what woukist thes kaow 


, 5 eteriil ; ro? I :; 
From the eternal throne of tov? || Departing year, too sad is thy strain. 
Then let me hail with joy the sign || It touches my heart with thrilling pain— 
That He receives me as his own: || It saddens the soul with its mournful tone, 
And let his cross of shame be mine * | Of joys departed, and bright hopes flown. 


And mine the ‘ Infant's harp and throne !’ Hast thou seen nought but sorrow below, 


| . 
Lovisr. |)OF Why is thy strain so fraught with wo? 


| 
* ‘Tle took them in Ais arms!” ee j 
||‘ Yes, I have seen joy on the beautiful earth, 





F Ladies? MW have passed through scenes of pleasure and mirth; 
om the Ladies Repository. 1 
a ee || I have seen joy at the household board— 


°. 2 , 1} 
The Voice of the Year. | Joy for the wanderer to home restored ; 
| 
BY MISS N. THORNING. ] Bright spots are on earth, though dark ones be near; 


Derantina year, Oh tell us a tale There are seasons of hope, as well as of fear. 
Of what thou hast seen in this earth's vale ; 
Tell us ere yet thy course is run . 
; ) . : Where the light with a softening radiance falls 
fh Of what thou hast seen since thy race begun. 
\|On the glowing cheek, and the marble brow, 
" 

‘Oh many a scene hath before me passed, \|}And the waving hair in its rich, dark flow. 

: And many acloud its shadow hath cast, 
O’er the bright free earth and the laughing s} 


Whilst 1 in my rolling car swept by. 


| 
1| 
* [ have seen beauty’s smile in crowded halls, 


Oh many an eye in the festive throng, 
Follows her form as she moves along: 
For fair and lovely that bright one seeins, 


} ‘IT have seen the gathering of war and strife, \s poet's or sculptor’s glowing dreams. 
2 cli steel, the contest for life ; ar , : . 
ta ‘ a tate “i ; a ry i med yud blast ‘We inct again at the bed of death, 
, And the shriek of despair, and the trumpet s oud blast, Wher "hits, . 
ere quickly was passing the 
She stood like a guardian angel by, 


With a smile on her cheek, a 


On the wild winds of heaven together were cast ; fleeting breath § 
| And I saw when the day of triumph came, le , 
: . nda light inher eye- 
Ww hen proud and high swelled the conquerors strain, From her lips sweet words of comfort flow ed, 
And the sufferer’s path of death was strewed 


With Hope's bright flowers ; and the lamp of faith 


; Shone brightly forth by the bed ofdeath. 
Mixed with the sounds of revelry there— And 1] . é 
i] i i 


And victory’s shout filled the bright, free air : 
Oh this seemed no place for sorrow or care ! 
Sut | heard asound of wo and despair. 


hearts that m rn; 


ft her sooth 


r te 





: *Twas a wild lament poured for the dead, . ; , ° 
iy = aa \ Oh she will meet witha rich return. 
From hearts that sorrowed, and hearts that ble NITY ag - ila 
} | orphan’s thanks, and the widow’s prayers, 
‘ Mortal, full many atale I can tell, Will soothe her heart mid troubles and cares, 
Of hopes that have fled like day’s farewell, Oh many such seenes have passed o’er my way, 
. Blasted and withered like antumn leaves, Gladdening my path like the sun’s bright ray. 
ah Or scattered like flowers by the northern breeze. But I pass away, no more I can tel) 
, I have seen Death on the sunny brow, Iam bidding this earth a long farewell; 
Gone from the cheek was its ruddy glow ; But bear in thy he the tale I] ld 
8 From the parted lips thy breath had fled, And bind to its deep tinmost ft ld, 
f And the violet eve looked cold and dead. Affection and love toall below, 
r , > J | ’ 7 ’ Pp } 
} Oh it was sad! the mother was there, It will ease the heart of half its wo 
With a pale wan cheek and a brow of care And soothe the soul by sorrow op; 
Bis She had stood the last by the bed of death, And pour fresh balm in the wounded breast 


ny She had watched the last, last lingering breath— Charlestown, Mass, 































































Similitudes. 
BY HENRY NEELE. 
Wuart can love be likened to? 

To the glittering, fleeting dew; 

To Heavens bright but fading bow; 
To the white but me!ting snow ; 

To fleeting sounds, and viewless air, 
To all that’s sweet, and false, and fair. 


Whereto can we liken hope? 

To the arch of Heaven's wide cope, 
Where birds sing sweetly, but are flying; 
Where days shine brightly, but are dying ; 
So near, that we behold it ever; 

So far, that we shall reach it never: 


What can beauty’s semblance boast ; 
The rose resembles her the most; 

For that’s the sweetest among flowers, 
The brightest gem in Flora’s bowers ; 
And all its sweetness soon is past, 
And all its brightness fades at last. 


And whatare dreams, that light night’s gloom 7 
Doves, that like Noah's, 
To teach the soul, this orb of clay 
Shall not its prison be for aye ; 


fo and come; 


That time’s dark wave shall soon subside, 
And brighter worlds spread far and wide. 


And what's like popular renown, 

When the destroyer it doth crown? 

The honey which the wild bee’s power 
Wrings from the bosom of the flower: 
The harmless drones no honey bring, 
They win the sweets who wear the sting. 


And what is like amLition’s flight? 

The eagle en his airy height; 

On whose broad wing the sunbeam plays, 
Though from the world it hides his rays, 
Drinking the dew before it falls, 


For which the parched earth vainly calls.’ 





What is Life? 
Wuart is life? ’Tisa delicate shell, 
Thrown up by Eternity’s flow, 
On Time’s bank of quicksand to dwell, 


And a moment its loveliness show. 


Gone back to its element crand, 
Is the billow that brought it on shore; 
See, another is washing the sand, 


And the beautiful shell is no more. 





Shakers’ Bonnets. 

Merchants who wish to purchase a lot of neat, durable 
and most saleable Bonnets for children and young people, 
would do themselves a favor, to forward their order imme- 
diately, as this article sells much the best in the early part 
ot the reason. Orders directed to 


WILLIAM THRASHER. 


Canaan 4 Corners, Columbia County, N. 
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